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FRANCES 
HOUR OF DECISION 


By Francois Bondy 


Paris 
T HE RESULT of the German elections 
came as a shock to the French. In- 
stinctively, they viewed it as one of the 
truly crucial postwar events, as the in- 
evitable return of Germany as one of 
the powers which can make policy on 
its own and which can have a decisive 
voice in the affairs of others. The 
illusion that Germany could indefinitely 
remain a mere object of politics, an 
object of negotiations from which it 
was barred, was shattered on September 
6, after having been shaken by the 
East Zone revolt in June. 
This illusion still finds public expres- 
sion, as when, on the day after Aden- 
auer’s victory, the Gaullist Gaston 
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Although Schuman was in Genevfiight 
taking part in a discussion of “aman 
goisse,” the primordial anxiety of modfn At 





ern man, he issued statements whiclherin 
exuded not angoisse but hope and conf Ade 
fidence for an _ early settlement ofaken 
Franco-German difficulties. One of hifhade 
sentences was garbled in the publishefrance 
interview, and the Quai d'Orsay madind cr 
this the occasion for a dry rejoindeft is 
post 
gentle surprise. Thus was again deafhen 
onstrated the contrast between Francmeric 
alternating Foreign Ministers, Schumafpntine 
and Bidault, both of whom belong ‘#blic, 
the Catholic MRP. It is a contrast mglt wo 
only of personality and character, bipbility 
also of diplomatic style and_politicafmic a 


at which Schuman in turn express 


Palewski declared: “Now is the time ADENAUER: SHATTERED ILLUSIONS line. It is by no means a petty rivalrwet the 


for the Big Four—and only the Big 

Four—to negotiate on Germany.” Even 
Jules Moch speaks this kind of language. Yet, more than 
any other statesman, including the present Foreign Min- 
ister, Georges Bidault, his predecessor Robert Schuman 
is the center of public attention. Schuman’s downfall as 
Foreign Minister was achieved last winter by a coalition 
of forces on the Right and Left which opposed his Euro- 
pean policy, but which never formulated an alternative 
course. Suddenly, when Adenauer’s victory gave the 
European Defense Community a new lease on life, all 
eyes turned to the man whose initiative had gained 


the Socialist 


France the diplomatic leadership of Europe and the con- 
fidence of the United States. 
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tween two conceptions of France’s world role. 

Two great temptations have assziled France since li 
eration. The first is to take a place between America 4 sem é 
Russia as a great power of the first rank, by virtue itidem 
tradition and historic right. (Regarding this illusi et Ge 
cherished primarily by General de Gaulle and Bidai its pg 
the conservative Raymond Cartier wrote: “A great pow pers |i 
is not created by the award of a diploma.”) The olan ling 
temptation is to retreat as a small nation from the @ether 
tanglements and harassments of the big world and to oi 2 Ger; 
centrate entirely on itself. This wishful thinking iiThe o 
made itself felt as long ago as the Maginot Line mpost Fy 
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the rejection of the colonial ballast are desired 
permit a concentrated effort to revolutionize French 
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ety. On the other hand, rightist elements seek a protec- 
ete ionist sealing-off of the country, to benefit certain organ- 





hand”! economic groups. They are annoyed with America, 
hich constantly talks of higher productivity, genuine 
mpetition, higher wages and fair taxation, and which 
upports the non-Communist unions in their social 
truggle. Finally, they yearn for trade with the East and 
Soviet-guaranteed peace on the social, colonial and 


>mlin? 


ternational fronts. 

These two temptations, megalomania and micromania, 
hich blend in various individuals in various ways, ex- 
lain the intense anti-Americanism which infects con- 





rvatives as well as revolutionaries in France. 

But even the adherents of Western solidarity here 
ve believed that the role of France was to restrain. 
gether with England if possible, the 
otheads across the ocean from violent 
oups and adventures. The prevailing 
oncept of the trans-Atlantic alliance 


vas as a combination of American 





1 Genevfright and European wisdom, American 
of “aifrmaments and European diplomacy, 
y of modfn American motor and a European 
ts whicvering wheel and brakes. 
and conf Adenauer’s victory has not only 
sment faken this concept. but has probably 
ine of higade it untenable. For this reason. 
publishefrance today must make a fundamental 
say ma@nd crucial decision on its world role. 
rejoinde# is a decision which can no longer 
express postponed. The moment has arrived 
yain deafhen France could be replaced as 
1 Franc{merica’s Number One partner on the 
Schumafntinent by the German Federal Re- 
belong ‘@blic, 
trast nig lt would be tactless to contrast the 
-acter, bigbility of currency, home construction and other eco- 
1 politicamic activity of the two powers, were it not for the fact 
ty rivalry the French press and French ministers are themselves 
ruggle bgestantly pointing to the German renaissance as either 
‘example or a warning. The contrast between the po- 
» since lifttal stability Bonn has attained within the two-party 
merica sem and the penned-in Fourth Republic, harassed by 
y virtue itidemocratic forces on the Right and Left, propels 
is illusigest Germany irresistibly, without any particular effort 
1d Bidai its part, into the front rank of America’s allies. Even 
reat pommpers like Combat, which formerly attacked the “Euro- 
The olan line” furiously with nationalist arguments, now ask 
om the #ether France should not recall its original sponsorship 
and to 04 Germany integrated with the West. 
inking he opposing idea—that Germany (even under the 
t Line ast Francophile Chancellor” it ever had) is at heart 
the Lett, “hereditary arch-enemy” and that Russia, after 
erships bling up half of Europe, is the ideal guarantor of an 
ed so as f0lable France—represents the widespread desire to 
French # the present as nothing but the uninterrupted exten- 
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sion of the past. In many French circles, whatever does 
not tally with old tradition is simply considered a nui- 
sance. There is a deep-seated inertia which prevents the 
recogition of new facts and the blazing of new paths. 
Thus, while France proposed the concept of a European 
Army (it did so, of course, primarily to prevent the 
greater evil, an undiluted German rearmament), it has 
done nothing about it for fifteen months. Instead of con- 
tinuing as the motor of EDC, France became its brake. 

Now, however, the issue is more than the European 
Army, but a fundamental choice between two potential 
allies, Adenauer and Malenkov. France’s relationship to 
America, which seemed to overshadow everything else, 
has become a secondary consideration. 

Why has Malenkov become a possibility for the 
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SCHUMAN AND BIDAULT: A CONTRAST OF STYLE AND POLITICAL LINE 


French? He has a great deal to offer France and he has 
innumerable ways, not available to conventional diplo- 
macy, of discreetly making these offers known. Moscow 
undoubtedly now believes it can destroy the Atlantic 
Pact in France, and only in France; from now on, all 
efforts of Soviet diplomacy must center on this goal. The 
Communist movement within France can be employed to 
the limit for the realization of Soviet aims. Admittedly, 
nothing has been gained by direct pressure: None of 
the political strikes proclaimed by the Communist CGT 
have been successful. But the CGT remains strong 
enough to offer, indirectly, a great deal: namely, social 
peace. 

As long as the Communists cannot assume power in 
Paris directly or through a Popular Front, they are at- 
tempting, with extreme realism, to influence the groups 
in power at present. It was strange to watch how rela- 
tively modest a role the CGT assumed during the great 
strike in August, and likewise how L’Humanité did not 
exploit the events simultaneously taking place in Morocco 
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FRA NCE CONTINUED 


to anything like the degree evinced on other such occa- 
sions. The Communists sought to be represented in all 
the strike committees, to be in a position to claim all 
social victories as their own, to be “well-placed” in case 
of a revolutionary development. But, at the same time, 
they were careful not to let the crisis progress beyond 
the boiling point. Strange behavior, indeed. 

Have there been contacts between the Government and 
the CGT? As late as the morning of August 25, the Secre- 
tary of the Communist-controlled Postal Workers Union, 
Fischmann, demanded that the strike be carried on to 
the end. A few hours later, the CGT and party leaders 
accused of conspiracy against the security of the state 
(Le Leap, Stil, Molino and others) were released—with- 
out the indictment being withdrawn—and, on the eve- 
ning of the 25th, the CGT called off the strike. Likewise, 
during the first rush for recalling the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Communists held back and openly left 
the intiative to the Socialists. 

It seems rather clear that the French Communists are 
prepared not to make trouble for even a “reactionary” 
government, so long as it adjusts its foreign policy toward 
the Kremlin. And to those who desire a government more 
to the left, the Communists place only one condition: 
renunciation of the European policy. 

Malenkov can offer more than a lessening of the so- 
cial struggle (limited, of course, by the factor of com- 
petition with the non-Communist unions and by the 
mood of the workers). He can also ease the pressure on 
Indo-China, where France has lost so much blood and 
money in the last few years, without much more to show 
for it than the enrichment of a few individuals. Here, 





GREETINGS 


In Yugoslavia, there is a growing tendency for the average man 
to say “Mister” instead of “Comrade.”—News item. 
A subtle change in salutations 
Discloses much concerning nations, 
For we recall what happened when 
In Germany misguided men, 
Pride growing larger, spirit littler, 
Gave up “Griiss’ Gott,” took on “Heil 
Hitler.” 
Now “Comrade,” without comradeship 
And fellow-feeling, leaves the lip, 
And “Mister”? comes to be correct, 
Implying mutual respect. 
The time may come when hate is quenched 
And hands are clasped instead of clenched. 


—Richard Armour 





too, a decision long postponed has suddenly come uw. 
comfortably close: France must either train native Ind. 
Chinese forces with American help (and, at the sam 
time, yield almost complete sovereignty to the Indo. 
Chinese states) or else it must negotiate for a truce with 
Ho Chi Minh. By quickly granting U.S. credits, Eiser. 
hower has influenced this decision in favor of the Wey 
and of non-Communist Asian nationalism. But this ha 
merely made Malenkov’s interest in offering a truce al 
the greater. 

Malenkov’s obvious readiness to meet France hal. 
way represents a great temptation. After all, what i 
asked of France meets the wishes of many anti-Germa 
patriots and neutralists: renunciation of the “Europea 
line,” the most feared part of the Atlantic Pact. It mee 
the widespread desire for peace and quiet. Francé' 


Communist party made the German elections the occasiog 


for a solemn resolution of its politburo which stresse 
the struggle against a Paris-Bonn agreement and calle 
for a resurrection of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
But the “Russian temptation,” which has not for mar 
years been as tangible and as easy to accept as it is nov 
is opposed by an unknown element: the tremendous 14 
vival of courage and hope of those Frenchmen wh 
believe in a European community, who see in it a guar 
antee of European reconciliation and, perhaps later, evey 
a strong force mediating between the other power 








European sentiment is also strong among large section 
of French youth, which can hope for fewer opportun 
ties of advancement in a national economy restricted 
the guild system than it could in the more genero 
European framework. 

But the decision cannot be confined to French consi 
erations alone. America’s power influences France's ¢ 
ficial policy, while Russia affects far more French 
then just the Communists, and it fills more of them wi 
fear than with hope. When Germany was a totalitaria 
power, it also cast its spell over a great many Frenchmet 
of both the Right and the Left. Now the overwhelming 
victory of Adenauer, who steadfastly adapted his attitud 
and also his election campaign to the European 00 
munity, has had a great effect on French consciousnes 
even among the neutralists. 

France can recapture the European initiative, and! 
re-activation of the postponed, though not rejected, El 
is still possible. For the idea that Adenauer’s Bonn ! 
public is a less desirable partner than the Eastern Emp 
of violence, is too little in accord with reality to 
as a basis for a mature French policy. It remains li! 
more than a toying with the possibilities, at a mom 
when basic decisions can hardly be postponed ™* 
longer. 
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BOHN 


statements about the 23 American 
boys who have elected to remain 
with the Communist enemy in Korea. 
These youngsters are, according to 
the letter of the law, traitors to their 
country. I am inclined to say that 
they are twice traitors. They turned 
against their country in time of war. 
They also turned against the political 
and religious faith of their fathers, 
of their country, of their whole civ- 
ilization. A traitor in this war com- 
mits a crime that goes deeper than 
that of Benedict Arnold. 

But I am not in favor of trying 
these boys for treason. I want them 
treated as if they had caught some 
disease which may yield to the right 
sort of treatment. I take this attitude 
in conformity with a _ conviction 
which I have held from the start of 
the cold war. I have felt that we 
should make it as easy as possible for 
a Communist—any Communist—to 
foreswear his Communism and come 
back to us. All the arguments which 
would apply to an ordinary devotee 
of the Moscow faith should be ap- 
plicable with added force to these 
boys. 


| HAVE BEEN reading the official 


Over and over again, we have had 
described the unimaginable pressures 
to which these prisoners of war were 
subjected during the long and dreary 
months of captivity and isolation. As 
I think about them, I try to picture 
the amount of faith and understand- 
ing which might have furnished 
them with a defense against such a 
Psychological attack. I don’t know 
how much education they were given 
at home. I have no idea what their 
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By William E. Bohn 


We Let Our 
POWs Down 


lives were like—what grouches and 
grudges they may have collected—be- 
fore they were lined up to fight in 
far-away Korea. But I have spent 
some time going over their names 
and addresses and thinking about 
the anguished cries of their relatives 
back home. 

The more I consider the matter, 
the more it seems to me that we 
have failed these boys whom we sent 
out to fight for us. I mean we educa- 
tors, we preachers, we editors—all of 
us who are supposed to help prepare 
young people for life. We armed our 
young soldiers with the best planes, 
bombs and fire-arms. But we never 
armed their minds with adequate 
weapons against the arguments of 
the Communists. 

About one point in this part of the 
POW situation we have a right to 
feel proud. There were only 23 of 
these boys who expressed a prefer- 
ence for not coming home. On the 
other side, the North Koreans and 
Chinese “volunteers” who elected not 
to go back to Communism counted 
up to 50,000. Twenty-three on our 
side to 50,000 on theirs. That con- 
trast proves something. 

An examination of the names and 
addresses of the unfortunate 23 leads 
to a number of tentative conclusions. 
Twelve out of this number come from 
the South. There are more of them 
from Texas than from any other 
state. Not one of them comes from 
any metropolitan center. None hails 
from New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia or Los Angeles. There is not one 
who bears a foreign name. Three are 
Negroes—which is just about the 


proportion of Negroes to our total 
population. These colored boys, we 
must remember, were subjected to 
special Every outrage, 
every disadvantage suffered by 
Negroes in this country was dished 
up to them over and over again by 
the Communists. 

The bitter cries wrung from the as- 
tonished relatives by the Associated 
Press tell a tale of simplicity and in- 


treatment. 


tellectual unpreparedness. “There 
must be a mistake . . . another Com- 
munist trick ... I don’t believe it... 


If I could talk to him for ten min- 
utes.” These were typical outbursts. 
They tend to show that the shocked 
loved ones at home have no more 
idea of what has happened to their 
boys than if they had contracted 
leprosy. These good people obviously 
have no idea what Communism is 
or why young men under some cir- 
cumstances may take to it. 

And right here is my point. The 
young men who went out from New 
York or other great cities knew some- 
thing about Communism. In schools, 
in lecture halls, in newspapers, 
among their friends, they had lis- 
tened, read, discussed. In Texas, on 
the contrary, there are, I imagine, 
few Communists. The schools, the 
churches, the newspapers no doubt 
denounce it from time to time. But 
I am willing tc bet that they seldom 
give any sort of intelligible account 
of it. 

Imagine ar 18-year-old 
with only the vaguest notion of what 
he is fighting against. He may be 
troubled by discontents arising from 
his experiences at home. Then, far 
away and among totally strange sur- 
roundings, he has it explained to him 
that Communism will set everything 
right and give him a better chance in 
the world. If, out of tens of thou- 
sands, 23 give in to this persuasion, 
it is not to be wondered at. The 
thousands who did not yield were 
probably saved by their wit and com- 
mon sense—certainly not by what we 
have taught them in our expensive 
and much-praised institutions of light 
and learning. 


soldier 








An Iranian diplomat recounts the inside story of 


What Happened 


in lran 


HE STORMY EVENTS in Iran have 
) apse much attention in the 
American press. The rise and fall of 
Mossadegh; the flight and return of 
the Shah: the fortunes of General 
Zahedi, one day a fugitive in the 
caves, the next day His Majesty’s 
Prime Minister —these dramatic 
events have been reported to the gen 
eral public. 

But most of the information from 
Iran stopped at the surface. What 
brought lachrymose old Mohammed 
Mossadegh to dictatorial power? 
What turned his apparent victory on 
August 16 into utter defeat three 
days later? What does 
Zahedi represent? What is the posi- 
tion and strength of the Tudeh party? 
These questions deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

Mossadegh came to power in the 
spring of 1951 on a wave of anti- 
British feeling. This feeling was part- 
ly legitimate, for Iran had many real 
grievances against the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, and partly a result of 
general frustration. During World 
War II, Iran had boomed. Hopes of 
progress ran high, and the generous 
promises of economic aid made to 
Iran by the Big Three were taken 
seriously. Then came peace: The 
Allies forgot their promises. Business 
suffered a series of setbacks. A suc- 
cession of uninspired governments 
failed to sponsor reforms. A deep 
sense of dissatisfaction permeated 
Iranian society. 


At this point, Dr. 


General 


Mossadegh 
Victor Kay is the pseudonym of a 
high Iranian diplomatic official. 





By Victor Kay 


emerged as the leader of his nation. 
He had never been tainted with the 
corruption which is so common in 
the Iranian bureaucracy. He had 
never bowed to the dictatorial regime 
of Reza Shah (1925-1944). For more 
than thirty years, he remained an 
enemy of foreigners, an honest pa- 
triot. In 1951, Mossadegh gained a 
majority in the Majlis (Parliament). 

Mossadegh’s speeches 
fired the imagination of his country- 
men. He seemed to be offering a way 
out of the blind-alley in which Iran 
had found herself at the end of the 
war. He thus accomplished something 
which was unprecedented: Practically 
the entire nation was united. The 
threatening gestures made by Britain 
only enhanced Mossadegh’s popular- 
ity. For a while, hopes ran high, 
hopes not only of victory over the oil 
company but also of reforms. 

But without the oil revenues even 
the modest programs worked out be- 
fore Mossadegh’s time had to be 
abandoned. Unemployment increased, 
foreign trade declined, the treasury 
was empty. There was no land dis- 
tribution, no raising of living stand- 
ards, no improvement in education 
or health. 

As time went on, Mossadegh found 
public sentiment turning against him. 
He found it necessary to seize more 
and more power in order to remain 
at his post. The Majlis gave him ex- 
traordinary authority, but Mossadegh 
could not feel secure without control- 
ling the Army, which was loyal to 
the Shah. 

The Prime Minister found a will- 
ing ally in the Tudeh (Communist) 


eloquent 


party. Aware that the overthrow of 
the monarchy would bring anarchy 
and chaos, perfect conditions for a 
Communist coup, the Tudeh viewed 
Mossadegh as the Iranian Kerensky, 

From the limited materials now 
available, it appears that Mossadegh 
never made any formal alliance with 
the Communists. He simply allowed 
them freedom of action. The Com- 
munists resumed publication of their 
newspapers, staged meetings and 
demonstrations, and began to infil- 
trate the Government. 

The tacit cooperation between Mos. 
sadegh and the Tudeh against the 
Shah alarmed the Army and the bu- 
reaucracy, which liked Russia no 
more than they did Britain. Pressure 
was put on the Shah to dismiss Mos- 
sadegh, but, as long as the latter's 
actions remained constitutional, the 
Shah refused to interfere. In the 
meantime, Mossadegh declared his 
intention of dissolving the Majlis, 
which had failed to approve his pro- 
posal depriving the Shah of supreme 
command over the armed forces. 
Mossadegh went so far as to stage a 
referendum, with public, open ballot- 
ing, and to proclaim its results “the 
will of the people, which is above 
law.” 

Now even the hesitant Shah was 
convinced that it was time for him to 
act. Early on the morning of August 





MOSSADEGH: DOWN TO DEFEAT 


The New Leader 
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16, a colonel of the Imperial Guard 
delivered to Mossadegh a farman 
(imperial decree) dismissing him 
from his post. Mossadegh disobeyed 
the decree, arrested the Shah’s mes- 
senger on the spot, and proclaimed to 
a stunned nation that he had been 
able to thwart a coup d’état attempted 
by the Imperial Guard. Mossadegh’s 
Foreign Minister and chief collabora- 
tor, Hossein Fatemi, went on the air 
and violently attacked the Shah. 
Tudeh bands began to roam the 
streets, tearing down statues of the 
Shah’s father, shouting anti-monar- 
chical slogans and demanding the 
establishment of a “democratic peo- 
ple’s republic.” 

Later in the day, it was announced 
that the Shah had fled to Baghdad. 
Speaking to a crowd in the Baharis- 
tan Square, Fatemi declared: “Today 
you have overthrown the one person 
who was working for the oil company 
and the British!” The crowd, com- 
posed mainly of Communists and 
their sympathizers, cheered; but the 
cheers broadcast over Radio Teheran 
did not reflect the mood of the nation. 

On the evening of August 18, Mos- 
sadegh seemed to have the situation 
in hand. General Zahedi, whom the 
Shah had appointed Prime Minister 
before leaving the country, was in 
hiding with a price on his head. The 
Shah’s guard had been disarmed. 
Tudeh crowds commanded the streets. 

But behind the scenes, the students 
of the Officers’ College went on a 
hunger strike. General Zahedi issued 
proclamations calling the people to 
rally for the Shah. At the Baghe Shah 
barracks, soldiers and officers refused 
to obey Mossadegh’s orders. 

Early the next morning came the 
explosion. Tanks rumbled through the 
streets. The military occupied Gov- 
ernment buildings. There were brief 
battles at police headquarters and 
around Mossadegh’s home, which was 
furiously defended by his private 
guards. By nightfall, the struggle was 
over; Zahedi ruled in Teheran, and 
the Shah was preparing to return. 

The Iranian Army responsible for 
Mossadegh’s fall was created by Reza 
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ZAHEDI: A RISE FROM THE CAVES 


Shah, the present Shah’s father, some 
thirty years ago. Reza Shah had risen 
through the ranks, and many of to- 
day’s generals were his fellow caval- 
rymen in those days. They helped 
him win a kingdom, and he in turn 
gave them wealth, position and pres- 
tige. Reza Shah made Zahedi a gen- 
eral when the latter was only 25 years 
old; men such as he remained loyal 
to the old soldier-king and to his son. 
Around the Old Guard was grouped 
almost the entire officers’ corps. 

Mossadegh, who realized that the 
Army was the Shah’s most powerful 
supporter, retired more than a hun- 
dred senior officers, made _ himself 
Minister of Defense, cut Army funds, 
and did his best to weaken the armed 
forces. A number of generals, headed 
by Zahedi, had plotted to overthrow 
the regime, but could not gain enough 
support without the approval of the 
Shah, It was only when the Shah fled 
the country and Mossadegh emerged 
as a rebel that the generals could 
carry the entire garrison with them. 

In the streets, the people, tradition- 
ally monarchist, greeted’ the troops. 
While the Tudeh had a disciplined 
organization, while Mossadegh had 
the resources of the state, their oppo- 
nents had nothing until the Army 
now became their rallying point. 

In his first message to the nation, 
Zahedi outlined his program in the 





following words: “The government of 
law. Higher standards of living. 
Mechanization of agriculture. Lower 
prices for consumers’ goods. Increase 
in the wages of workers. Special care 
for public health, Aid for the peas- 
ants through agricultural and devel- 
opment banks. Construction of 
asphalt roads throughout the country. 
Public safety. Individual and public 
freedom.” To carry out this program 
even in part, Zahedi needed immedi- 
ate financial aid, which he soon ob- 
tained from the United States. 

The Zahedi regime’s most urgent 
tasks at present are internal security 
and economic recovery. Though the 
Tudeh failed to save Mossadegh, it 
remains a threat. Hundreds of Com- 
munist cells have been uncovered, but 
many others remain underground. 
Only a few days ago, Communists 
who had infiltrated the Air Force 
tried to set fire to 26 planes at the 
Teheran air base. Other attempts at 
sabotage will undoubtedly occur in 
the future. 

Although Mossadegh lost much 
popularity as a result of his attempt 
to overthrow the Shah, hundreds of 
thousands of people still consider him 
a great patriot. He has become the 
banner for all who hate the dynasty. 
Tribal chieftains may well use his 
imprisonment as a pretext for revolts 
which would have been staged in any 
case. Thus, there have been rumors 
of an uprising of the Ghashghais, 
whose leaders favored Mossadegh’s 
regime. 

Temporary security can be main- 
tained by military force, but, in the 
long run, far-reaching economic 
measures are required, These, how- 
ever, will be impossible without first 
settling the oil dispute with Britain, 
and this is the most difficult task of 
all. 

The situation in Iran is still un- 
settled. It is impossible to say what 
will happen tomorrow or next week. 
Will Zahedi hold power? Will the 
Shah lead a genuine movement for 
reform? Or will new convulsions seize 
the nation and lead to disintegration 
and chaos? Only time will tell. 
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GEORGE MEANY: WHO OWNS WHOM IN WASHINGTON? 


St. Louts 

N MANY WAYS, the seventy-second 
I convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, just ended here, 
marked a milestone. It was the first 
presided over by George Meany. It 
was the first held under a Republican 
administration in 20 years. It came 
as the AFL membership was pushing 
past the 10-million-member mark. 

Three men, directly or indirectly, 
dominated the thinking and activity 
of the convention: George Meany, as 
the new AFL President; Teamsters 
President Dave Beck, as represen- 
tative of a powerful and growing 
force; and ex-Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin, as the symbol of 
organized labor’s discontent with the 
present administration. Two events 
highlighted the convention: the ex- 
pulsion of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and the fail- 
ure of Vice President Nixon’s mis- 
sion for President Eisenhower. 

One well-advertised feature failed 
to live up to the expectations of many 
—the AFL-CIO “no raiding” pact. 
Despite the emphasis placed on this 
by President Meany in his opening 
remarks to the cheers of delegates, 
the enthusiasm and interest of the 
union leaders had waned by the 
time the pact was brought to the 
convention. The AFL leadership had 
to stress the pact’s loopholes, rather 
than its obligations, to insure its un- 
opposed passage, Indeed, if the Ex- 
ecutive Council had not already 
signed an agreement with the CIO 
Executive Board, virtually guarantee- 
ing passage by the convention, the 
pact would have had a hard time 
getting by. 

The no-raiding pact is actually a 
hit-or-miss affair, since it binds “na- 
tional and international unions only 
upon signing.” This last phrase was 
read in a good loud tone by Matthew 
Woll, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, to reassure unions whose 
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leaders had charged that the pact 
would “freeze” members in unions 
in competing jurisdictions. 

Strong exception was taken to the 
pact by the leaders of the AFL’s 
Metal Trades Department, through 
its President, James A. Brownlow, 
and George Q. Lynch, President of 
the Pattern Makers League. They ob- 
jected that it might destroy workers’ 
freedom of movement and also that 
it would signal the NLRB to rule 
against separate craft elections, as 
opposed to larger industrial unions, 
when the question of representation 
came up. The Teamsters, the Car- 
penters, the Pattern Makers and a 
few other unions already say that 
they won’t sign. That makes more 
than 214 million—one-quarter of the 
AFL. And their refusal will probably 
deter other potential signatories. 

As regards the longshoremen, the 
AFL finally did what always comes 
hardest for a labor organization: It 
cut off a part of itself. The largest 
surgery of the sort was performed in 
1949 by the CIO when it expelled the 
Communist-dominated unions. The 
AFL’s action was not on so heroic a 
scale. but it was unprecedented for 
the Federation. 

Led by Meany, the convention 
ripped the protective charter away 
from the ILA, sent Joseph P. Ryan 
and his officers off the floor, and 
hurled an anathema at the union for 
having “permitted gangsters, racket- 
eers and thugs to fasten themselves 
to the body of -its organization.” 
While Meany specifically rejected the 
idea of establishing a “bible of 
ethics” for the labor movement, the 
tone of the expulsion resolution was 
made to sound like a categorical im- 
perative by which the AFL and its 
affiliates are henceforth expected to 
abide: 


“The AFL must not and will not 
lend the cloak of trade unionism 
to organized lawlessness or dignify 
with its affiliation persons and 
practices alien and inimical to our 
movement.” 

This statement, read off by First 
Vice President Matthew Woll, was 


heard in attentive silence by the con- 
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vention. Ryan, no skilled craftsman 
in debate, hulked to his feet and ap- 
pealed against the revocation of his 
union’s charter. He protested that his 
union was not all bad. It was good in 
spots—away from New York. As to 
his salary, Ryan said: “I get $20,000 
a year. Maybe some of the inter- 
national presidents on the floor think 
I’m scabbing on them at such a 





DUBINSKY: A HAND FOR DULLES 
salary.” The delegates laughed at 
this sally—one of the best lines in 
the convention—and then pushed 
him off the docks. 

We now move to the episode in- 
volving Vice President Richard Nixon 
—the boy who didn’t make good at 
the AFL convention. The stage was set 
for his entrance by Martin Durkin 
the day before, when Durkin deliv- 
ered an account of the events leading 
up to his resignation as Secretary of 
Labor. Although Durkin talked 
calmly, and with repeated assurances 
of his high personal regard for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he made it perfectly 
clear that he felt the White House 
had broken an agreement with him 
on the sending of the now-famous 
19-point message to Congress, recom- 
mending changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

President Meany charged that 
there was a deliberate -attempt on 
the part of Durkin’s erstwhile Cab- 





inet associates to preserve Taft-Hart- 
ley at all costs. Adding to Durkin’s 
reference to the “deliberate leak” of 
the President’s message in the Wall 
Street Journal, Meany cited a subse- 
quent article in the same newspaper 
which stated that “Vice President 
Nixon, always a strong Taft-Hartley 
supporter, has volunteered to throw 
his weight on the side of Mr. Weeks 
[Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce] against Mr. Durkin.” He un- 
derlined the growing gap between 
the AFL and the Washington Admin- 
istration: 

“We have some doubts in our 
minds, some questions about this 
administration and its fairness to 
all. This story now raises another 
question in our minds—when we 
see what these Cabinet members 
were going to do to defeat Durkin, 
and what they were going to do 
about things which are of grave 
concern to millions of workers 
in this country—and that ques- 
tion is: Who owns whom?” 

By this time, the convention was 
piping hot. Into this highly charged 
atmosphere came Richard Nixon, 
just a year after he had staged his 
dramatic TV defense of his political 
life during the last election cam- 
paign. He had to prove to Ike’s satis- 
faction then that he was “clean as 
a hound’s tooth.” Ike was satisfied. 
In a tense, choked voice, Ike had 
given Nixon the ultimate accolade, 
pronounced the words: “You’re my 
boy.” Now the President was send- 
ing Vice President Nixon as _ his 
personal envoy to the AFL conven- 
tion to read the Presidential mes- 
sage. 

Eisenhower’s letter was adroit. It 
praised Durkin, reiterated the 
writer’s intention to play fair with 
labor, avoided references to disagree- 
ments—in fact, it was designed to 
placate the union leadership. In 
retrospect, the best thing that Nixon 
could have done was to read off the 
Eisenhower letter with all the skill 
and persuasiveness at his command. 

Instead, he delivered a 30-minute 
speech to the convention, presumably 
extemporaneous. Contrary to some 
news reports, the delegates did not 
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mock Nixon by any overt act—ex- 
cept twice when he did get a horse- 
laugh and ironic applause—but most 
of the time they heard him in a 
reverberating silence which would 
have driven a legitimate actor off 
the stage forever. 

For the first time, Nixon ex- 
plained his part in the 19-point state- 
ment on Taft-Hartley amendments 
which led to Durkin’s resignation. 
“I did not,” he said, “participate in 
the substance of the message and the 
discussions in regard to the subjects 
of the message. My interest was only 
in its timing.” Nixon thereby con- 
firmed two things not previously con- 
ceded by Administration spokesmen: 
(1) There was in fact a message— 
and not just a working paper—con- 
taining the 19 points; and (2) Vice 
President Nixon played a role in its 
non-delivery—out of considerations 
of “timing.” Nixon said, in effect, 
that he didn’t help create the mes- 
sage. he merely aborted it. 

Later in the day, Nixon repeated 
this to Durkin, whereupon Durkin 
said, “Then you admit that there was 
a message—which never reached its 
destination.” Nixon said, “Oh,” and 
thoughtfully stroked his jaw. 

Regarding this whole Durkin 
affair, it must be borne in mind that, 
while the AFL supported Durkin in 
his break, the 19 Taft-Hartley amend- 
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ments in the undelivered Presidential 
message represented far less than the 
AFL or the CIO position. Woodruff 
Randolph, President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. point- 
edly remarked that the AFL “must 
repudiate any inference that the 
efforts of Martin Durkin to get the 
Republican Administration to be de- 
cent about the law mean that he was 
dealing for the Federation or that 
the 19 points have the respect of the 
labor movement as a whole.” 

The Eisenhower Administration 
regained some prestige at the conven- 
tion the next day when Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles staged a 
spectacular engineering feat by build- 
ing a bridge between the Adminis- 
tration and the AFL where Nixon 
had failed. He praised the Federation 
for its record of achievement over- 
seas, confirmed its right to partici- 
pate in international affairs, and 
asked for more of the same kind of 
activity. He gave the AFL full credit 
for halting the spread of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and for 
helping to create the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. 

All in all, Dulles did quite a job. 
The delegates went out of their way 
to express warmth and appreciation. 
Apparently, the AFL doesn’t think 
the Eisenhower regime is monolithic. 
David Dubinsky, the Ladies Garment 
Workers Union President and a chief 
protagonist of the AFL’s foreign 
efforts, shook Dulles’s hand. 

Something else much in evidence 
at the convention was the realization 
of the AFL leaders that Teamsters 
President Dave Beck has arrived on 
the scene in a big way. Beck has 
made it clear that he is an auton- 
omous sovereignty in the labor move- 
ment. As thirteenth Vice President of 
the AFL, he is now a member of the 
Executive Council, the head of a 
union with a million and a _ half 
members, ready and anxious to pick 
up all the organizing talent he can 
get and pay high staff salaries com- 
parable to those offered by manage- 
ment. 


At a Teamsters banquet during 
the convention at which most of the 
top AFL leaders were present, Beck 
declared: “From time to time, there 
are loose statements made that Dave 
Beck is not an ardent supporter of 
the President of the AFL. George 
Meany has no greater friend or 
greater supporter than the president 
of this international union.” At the 
same time, he warned that “jurisdic- 
tional disputes and other matters, 
when not resolved through processes 
of conference and laws of the AFL, 
may temporarily drive us into mil- 
itancy of action that will bring us 
some criticism. .. . This is a militant 
organization we are trying to de- 
velop. We do not intend to be shoved 
around by anyone.” 

The first concrete demonstration 
of this was Beck’s flat declaration 
that his Teamsters are not prepared 
to sign the no-raiding pact with the 
CIO. Since the Teamsters are moving 
in ever-widening circles and are tan- 
gent to practically every industry, it 
is clear why other unions refuse to 
sign a pact which binds them and 
leaves non-signatories free. 

All these developments are part 
of Meany’s enlarged responsibility. 
From the opening of the convention, 
he assumed command of the delegates 
and held it. He obviously intends to 
proceed on aggressive lines as a labor 
spokesman in political and legislative 
as well as strictly union matters. 

In fact, Meany has much more 
freedom of movement in the non- 
trade-union aspects of the AFL pro- 
gram than in internal affairs. He 
readily admits—and the international 
presidents (not only Beck) don’t let 
him forget it—that he cannot bind 
the various union heads on matters 
affecting their organizational bread 
and butter. Nevertheless, throughout 
the convention—in his opening ad- 
dress, in his remarks following Dur- 
kin’s account of his stewardship as 
Secretary of Labor, in his economy 
of words in dealing with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon—the new AFL President 
showed how much he has gained in 
poise and adroitness. 
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Who Is Krishna Menon? 


The political record of India's UN delegate 





There has been great interest in the diplomatic 
activities of V. K. Krishna Menon, India’s chief 
delegate to the United Nations General Assembly 
since 1951 and the author of the famous “Indian 
resolution” which compromised the Korean War. 
Because of this interest, we condense below an 
authoritative profile of Mr. Menon which recently 
appeared in Freedom First, the organ of the Indian 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. While recogniz- 
ing the complexity of events and associations which 
comprise a man’s total record, we believe that the 
information below furnishes an important clue to 
an understanding of Mr. Menon’s political views. 





K. KrisHNA MENON started 
. his political activities as a fol- 
lower of Mrs. Annie Beasant, the 
Theosophist. When he formed the 
India League, he and his organiza- 
tion were, in the early Thirties, often 
attacked by the Communist party as 
reactionaries. 

But when the Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern adopted the United 
Front line in Moscow in 1935, this 
was followed by a change in the atti- 
tude of the British Communists 
toward Krishna Menon and his India 
League. In course of time, more than 
one of them, like Reginald Bridge- 
man, Secretary of the Communist- 
front League Against Imperialism, 
and Ben Bradley, who had played a 
prominent part in the Twenties in or- 
ganizing the Indian Communist 
party, came to serve as members of 
the Executive Committee of the In- 
dia League, and their cooperation 
and support were welcomed by 
Krishna Menon. 

When the British Labor party 
called upon its members to dissociate 
themselves from United Front activi- 
ties with the Communists, Krishna 
Menon was among those who defied 
the directive. He had already been a 
Borough Councillor in St. Pancras as 
4 nominee of the Labor party and 
Was a prospective Labor candidate 
for Dundee from 1938 to 1941, 
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when, however, his association with 
Communist-controlled organizations 
resulted in his candidacy being re- 
jected by the party. 

Undeterred by this, Krishna Men- 
on continued close association with 
the Communists. He wrote occasional 
articles on India for the Daily Work- 
er and appeared on the platform 
with William Gallacher, Communist 
MP, and such fellow-travelers as 
D. N. Pritt and J. B. S. Haldane. 

During World War II, Krishna 
Menon, like the Communists in India 
and Britain, first followed the “im- 
perialist war” line and then the 
“people’s war” line. At a Communist- 
sponsored “people’s convention” in 
January 1941, he was asked whether 
the Indian people would prefer the 
rule of Nazi Germany to that of 
Britain. Menon’s answer was: “Those 
who are so foolish as to ask that 
question would probably ask a fish 
whether it preferred to be fried in 
margarine or butter.” When, how- 
ever, Hitler turned and attacked Rus- 
sia, the Menon fish suddenly de- 
veloped a preference for butter. 

So violent was this swing-over to 
the “people’s war” line that, when 
Mahatma Gandhi started his Quit 
India movement in August 1942, the 
India League, which had till then 
been more or less in line with the 
Indian National Congress, refused to 


enderse the Quit India policy as a 
result of Menon’s softness for the 
Anglo-Russian alliance. 

This led to a revolt of Indian stu- 
dents and others in Britain against 
Menon and the India League, and 
resulted in the establishment of rival 
Indian organizations, such as Swaraj 
House and a federation of Indian 
groups in Britain which took up 
cudgels on behalf of Indian inde- 
pendence during the remaining years 
of World War II. 

Menon was nominated a member 
of the Indian delegation to the UN 
General Assembly in 1947. His 
colleagues on the delegation (which 
included Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
K. P. S. Menon and Justice Chagla) 
were greatly disturbed at his violent 
pro-Soviet stand on every issue that 
came up. He also distinguished him- 
self, and drew criticism on his head, 
by associating with the National 
Negro Congress, a Communist front 
in New York, on whose platform he 
appeared during the Assembly ses- 
sion. 

In 1952, when he again formed 
part of the Indian delegation to the 
General Assembly and moved his 
resolution on the prisoners of war in 
Korea, Vishinsky, while viciously at- 
tacking the Indian Government and 
people as “dreamers or worse,” 
made an exception of Krishna Men- 
on, whom he described as an “honest 
man.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that his 
resolution was rejected with con- 
tempt by the Soviet and Chinese 
Governments, Menon, in a_ public 
statement in the U.S. a few days 
later, blamed the breakdown not on 
the Communist powers but on the 
U.S., because it had a year before 
attempted to advance to the Yalu 
River! Within a few days, he also 
publicly stated in the U.S. that he 
considered both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, whom he had sponsored in 
his resolution as “neutrals,” to be 
fully independent countries. 

Is Krishna Menon pro-Commu- 
nist? Let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. 
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There is a great difference between the Americans sent abroad by the Government 


and the Americans who remain stateside, says a Pole who knows both 


AN EAST EUROPEAN 


VIEWS AMERICA 


By Joseph Czapski 


NE NIGHT in 1945, in a Paris full of American sol- 

diers, I was waiting for the last train on the Métro. 
The station was badly lighted. I was in a crowd of people 
lined face to face, with the Métro track between them— 
badly fed, badly dressed, and mostly no longer young. 
On the bench in front of me, three American soldiers sat 
at ease, They were small, barely out of childhood. They 
were enjoying themselves very happily, bursting now and 
then with laughter, and they had certainly had a drink or 
two. Suddenly, one of them got up and improvised a 
dance. The other two began to beat time with their hands. 
They were not showing off and did not seem to be notic- 
ing those around them. I looked at my neighbors. They 
all seemed to be a little irritated and to be suppressing 
annoyance. To me, the wind blowing from America 
across embittered and impoverished Europe was youth. 

It was this same impression of youth that I received 
most strongly when I went to the States for the first time 
in 1950. It was not so much that the number of young 
faces that I met everywhere seemed to a European fan- 
tastic, although that was in itself striking—whether on the 
sports grounds of Cleveland, on the scores of tennis courts 
at Detroit (lighted by arc lamps so that you could go on 
playing through the night). in the libraries of Columbia 
University and of Harvard, or the picture galleries of 
New York and Chicago. What struck me above all was 
the youthfulness of reaction, the trust, the instinctive 
friendship, the extension of credit, the gay, unforced good 
nature that flowed out of the average man. 

I had read a lot about the brutality that was custom- 
ary in America, and was also told of it when I got there 
—of the Fifth Avenue assault by four rowdies on a young 
musician whose face they disliked, a little affair that 
nearly cost the young man his eye; of the savagery of 


Chicago 14-year-olds capable of dragging a drunk old 
man into a dark alley, tripping him up and kicking him 
in the face. When, from a high window of the Chicago 
stockyards, I looked out on a landscape of thousands of 
ugly, gray little houses without a single tree, when | 
looked in the eyes of the guards in one of the great 
American factories, demanding passes with the ruthless- 
ness of an automaton, and when in the chasms between 
the New York skyscrapers I heard the deep roar of that 
city’s life, I did indeed believe that in this America bru- 
tality could and indeed must flash out murderously. 
No doubt, there is a good deal of Coué’s optimism in 
all the smiling kindliness that I met in America. I was 
told of the sudden suicides of people who had been 
blandly smiling a quarter of an hour before their death. 





Joseph Czapski was born in Poland and educated in St. 
Petersburg. A painter and art critic between the wars, 
he was a Polish officer in the Second World War. Cap- 
tured by the Red Army in 1939, he was released to join 
the staff of General Anders’s Free Polish Army. Although 
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the United States (in 1950 and 1951). Czapski is the 
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his experiences in Soviet Russia. This article is adapt- 
ed from a chapter in What Europe Thinks of America, 
a collective appraisal edited by James Burnham to be 
published shortly by the John Day Company. (Other 
contributors to the volume include Julian Amery, Ray- 
mond Aron, J. Dervin, Helmut Jaesrich, Juliusz 
Mieroszewski, Jules Monnerot, Guido Piovene, Yury 
Serech and Vittorio Zincone.) We found Czapski’s ap- 
proach especially noteworthy because it makes a vital 
distinction between the American people and U.S. Gov- 
ernment representatives. Failure to make this distinc- 
tion, we believe, has contributed greatly to the rise of 


“anti-Americanism” among the European intelligentsia. 
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But this is, I am sure, a one-sided and _ insufficient 
explanation. 

“Over here in Europe, you say that we Americans are 
superficial, that we are ready to be friends straight away 
and that that is not worth much,” said an American 
woman who had lived years in Europe and spoke with a 
shade of bitterness. “It is only here in Europe, you claim, 
that there is real friendship. It takes years to win it and 
then it lasts for years. I have not the time to wait years 
for friendship. I have just been over in America with my 
small son, up to Vancouver in Canada and then down to 
California and through New Orleans back to New York. 
I can’t tell you how much friendliness, kindness and spon- 
taneously given help we had from people we'll never see 
again. You can’t wait ten years for help. You have to give 
it straight away to strangers.” 

These words were often in my mind during my two 
stays in America. With little knowledge of the language, 
[ visited dozens of towns. I was in trains and subways, 
streets, hotels, factories, universities and restaurants. 
Everywhere I had the same impression. I constantly asked 
myself what the friendliness meant. Was it the result of 
a better éducation or of the higher standard of food, 
housing, clothing and, above all, general security ? 

This impression of American behavior is linked in my 
mind with the constant expression of love for America, 
pride in its power and in its “way of life,” accompanied 
by no prejudice against the man newly arrived from an- 
other country, but rather by a conviction that anyone who 
sees the United States for himself will understand that the 
secret of how to live together has been discovered there. 
“If he comes over here, he will certainly see that he ought 
to change his policy,” said a man arguing with me after 
one of my lectures on Stalin. 

I felt that I was in a powerful and naive community 
which believed unhesitatingly that its aims were noble 
and its prospect a perpetual improvement. Al! the newly 
naturalized Americans I met, beginning with the taxi 
drivers—whether they had been born Jamaican or Le- 
vantine, German, Jew, Pole or even Swiss—showed me 
the Waldorf-Astoria as if they had an apartment of their 
own there, pointed to the Capitol as if they sat in it, and 
asked me, “How do you like this country?” with the obvi- 
ous expectation that I would express rapture. When I 
got bored with always answering the same question and 
asked one of my drivers, “How do you like America?” he 
turned to me as if my question were nonsense and replied, 
“But it’s my country.” 

Twice I visited the stockyards in Chicago, once with 
the ordinary guide and once with a doctor from the Uni- 
versity, whose white jacket made him look as if he were 
on his way to one of the first-aid stations. So we were able 
to go through all the buildings and yards of this city 
within a city, entering into conversation with dozens of 
people. In one of the great halls, taking advantage of a 
long explanation by the guide, I began to sketch one of 
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the Negro workers. I suddenly noticed that smiles had 
spread around the hall, that everyone was looking at me 
and that on all sides people were making signs that I 
should draw them, too. The whole hall was gay. I went on 
with my doctor through yards where the air was heavy 
with the penetrating sweetish smell of blood, mixed with 
that of hay and of dung flowing from the huge enclosures 
for the cattle brought for slaughter. I stumbled over hun- 
dreds of railway tracks and crossed glass-walled bridge- 
corridors thrown across the tracks and the enclosures and 
even above whole buildings. I looked into the faces of 





“T felt I was in a powerful and naive community which believed 


” 


that its aims were noble and its prospect perpetual improvement. 


workmen and clerks, men and women, Irish and Negro, 
mulatto and Polish, shouting at each other and chatting 
together, jammed in the lift entrances and still exchanging 
friendly smiles. I got the same impression among the 
workers at the Ford factory. Crowds of any age in 
America seemed younger and sweeter-tempered than in 
Europe. 

“In spite of everything, I like it,” said a sad, thought- 
ful man who had been a Government official in Danzig, 
then a DP, and is today a political émigré. “Nobody has 
bawled me out yet, nor any of my comrades. Three times 
I have given the wrong turn to the crank and brought a 
whole huge workshop to a standstill. I have broken big 
car-windows several times, and not been shouted at. What 
I notice here is the respect for a man, and the unusual 
comradeship. I have worked for months on a team as the 
only white among blacks, loading parts of machines onto 
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trucks under a Negro foreman. He never did me a bad 
turn, and when the weight was too great for me he said, 
‘That’s too heavy for you,’ and signaled to a Negro to 
take over. No one has wronged me, and no one has tried 
to look into my private life. I can appreciate that!” 

The encounter which struck me most was in Chicago. 
I had gone into a bar-restaurant for lunch. It was very 
dark inside, lighted by red neon lights that were reflected 
in scores of bottles and on the fat barman’s bald head. 
The scurrying middle-aged waitress was a Pole. It was 
years since she had emigrated to America. I asked her 
how she got on. She answered in an almost confessional 
whisper: “Here in America, sir, it’s almost heaven.” I 
looked at the neon lights and the barman and the waitress 
scurrying along to serve the fat guests. It gave me a new 
idea of heaven. 

“Can I get to America? How can I get to America?” I 
am asked by a Polish workman who emigrated to France 
long ago, and is earning good wages. For him, in spite of 
all the anti-American propaganda (not only from Com- 
munist sources), America is also “almost heaven.” Then 
perhaps America is an idyll! 

I saw Gertrude Stein for the last time in Paris a few 
months before her death. She talked the whole time about 
the American soldiers then stationed in France. It was 
immediately after the war. She traveled among them lec- 
turing, had many of them at her house, and spoke with 
all the anxiety of a warm heart about the grave moral 
crisis through which many of them were passing as they 
finished their war service in Europe. Their American feel- 
ing of security and their native optimism were collapsing. 
They had rubbed against death and seen her naked, not 
painted-up as in morticians’ parlors. They had seen forms 
of life other than the American, a vision sure to be a cen- 
tral fact of great importance for the future of postwar 
America. 

A few years later, I flew from Detroit to Cleveland. I 
found the entrance to the airplane blocked by a baby car- 
riage filled with a child and its pile of toys. A fair-haired 
young man with a very Anglo-Saxon, well-chiseled and 
distinguished face, and a pleasant, dark-haired wife with 
a turned-up, roguish nose, were maneuvering it in. It 
was a mixed marriage: The American husband had mar- 
ried his Parisian wife during the war. The airplane 
started up. The vast, quiet surface of Lake Erie slid 
beneath us. The baby sucked a bottle of orange juice, 
while the father, with truly American simplicity and trust- 
fulness, told me his life. 

He had gone to the war as a Harvard student. It was a 
great shock, indeed a psychological turning-point for him. 
He suddenly saw everything in a different light. I listened 
absorbed, for this was the kind of American that Gertrude 
Stein had described to me. Death, the misery of Euro- 
pean towns, the horror of German concentration camps 
had smashed to atoms the Harvard student’s optimistic 
vision. He did not return to America for a year, but trav- 
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eled in Europe, was delighted by Sweden, explored the 
world of European literature and read with passion books 
on economy and sociology. His interest in social prob- 
lems gradually became dominant. When he went back to 


. the States, he did not return to the university but became 


a workman in a factory. Now he had a job in Detroit 
as an official of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. Why did he go to work in a factory? Why did 
he stick to his trade-union job? Because he wanted things 
to improve, and the labor problem seemed to him to be 
the central problem in the world today. His work absorbed 
him. He drenched me in figures. He could not rest under 
the injustice of unemployment. He was completely anti- 
Communist, but judged the life of America without ideal- 
izing it, in a critical spirit. This young trade-union official 
who told me with such fire as we flew over Lake Erie of 
his search for the right thing to do so that things should 
improve—and not only in America—and who was serving 
his purposes with unrelenting, concrete work, seemed to 
me the embodiment of the young America the world 
needs, 

Why, then, when trying to cooperate with Americans 
in Europe on official and semi-official lines, have I so 
rarely met this America of which I caught a glimpse in 
America? There has been a mechanical approach to prob- 
lems, concealed by superficial amiability; indifference to 
the living human being; at times, even contempt. Of 
course, I know magnificent exceptions, but they confirm 
the rule. 

America’s generosity, her desire to help the world not 
only in principle but physically, all this that can be felt 
in contact with American individuals and, indeed, with the 
American mass, gives incommensurately small results, 
once it has been translated into the language of commit- 
tees and organizations abundantly supplied with dollars. 
Is America sending the wrong men to Europe, people who 
are already past their best, for whom missions in Europe 
are the occasion for brief resurrections with all the ap- 
pearance of activity? They seem terrified of responsibil- 
ity. Conversations with them (always most cordial) have 
the atmosphere of a Kafka novel, as if nothing were quite 
real. The European crawls laboriously up ladders from 
rung to rung, and can never find the point at which a 
decision is taken. Perhaps it does not exist (just as the 
mysterious owner of Kafka’s castle perhaps had no exist- 
ence). The European always has the impression that he 
is speaking with subordinates who are probably of 10 
importance, but perhaps, for all he knows, they are on 
the top level. 

They listen to you with attention and observe, “It is 
most interesting.” After all, everything can be heard out 
and made the subject of a report. Your plan has been ac 
cepted in principle—but postponed in practice; there has 
been a sudden change and a decision has already been 
taken; meanwhile, here are some new promises; finally, 
new instructions come from America, worked out by 4 
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committee of men so important that some of their names 
are even known to Europeans from thick reports on glossy 
paper or from smiling photographs in Time or Life. 
Sometimes you learn that, somehow or other, behind a 
given decision is the State Department, that mysterious 
castle out of a Kafka novel, whose outline rises from time 
to time against an empty sky. But perhaps this or that 
decision is due to pure chance; sometimes, indeed, a Euro- 
pean is tempted by the blasphemous thought that these 
great boards of trustees and other mighty organizations 
only differ from the meetings of naive European students 
discussing politics by being mechanically linked to vast 





Author Joseph Czapski (left), shown with Professor Sidney Hook 
at the World Congress for Cultural Freedom (Berlin, June 1950). 


resources and enormous power potentials. I have not often 
met the official representatives of America in Europe with- 
out feeling under my skin that, in spite of the superficially 
‘ordial atmosphere of the discussion, an invisible barrier 
‘parated us, rendering sterile any contact with my inter- 
ocutor on European soil. 

At first, the scale of American activities is imposing— 
the hundreds of experts, the astronomic resources, the 
well-furnished offices in the smartest streets, the telephone 
networks, the charms of the lovely secretaries, the travels 
that are always by air, the short sojourns of new men of 
providence in the best hotels, which are exactly alike the 
whole world over. A system of golden tunnels girdles the 
world; through them moves a special race of men, Ameri- 
can dignitaries and their European acolytes, who, having 
Recess to the American way of life through their high 
falaries, naturally try to be much more American than the 
Americans, These European acolytes might play a part as 
nterpreters between the two continents, but to become 
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one of them you have to pass through all the sanctuaries 
of paper formalities and that at high speed, and be sifted 
by so many tests and questionnaires (applied for the dis- 
covery of the “best” candidates without differentiation in 
Burma, Guatemala and Paris) that the final choice de- 
pends on a mechanical addition of marks, never on 
intuitive judgment, which, after all, is the decisive factor 
in personal contacts. The filter of tests and question- 
naires finally passes as the best European collaborators 
for Americans, ex-Ministers who never got on anyone’s 
nerves, men of well-established reputation, full-blown or 
already fading, and, in general, yes-men with a gift for 
self-adjustment. A man with creative gifts is never 
acceptable; his reactions are unexpected and therefore 
unsafe; he is a month too old; he once wrote a dis- 
quieting article or else he has no decent shoes to wear 
and is therefore too far from the American way of life. 

On the American side, there is fear of any gesture that 
is not commonplace, of collaboration with anyone who is 
not universally approved by his own countrymen (what 
a recommendation that would be!), fear of disturbing 
elegant conferences with European dignitaries who have 
still preserved some prestige with Americans though they 
have no longer any with their own people, fear of seem- 
ing ridiculous before the most commonplace representa- 
tives of European diplomatic savoir-vivre. 

This attitude is often connected with the conviction 
that any one man is fairly easy to replace by another—a 
view possibly caused by a consciousness of America’s un- 
limited human reserves, whereas in Europe men are more 
differentiated and therefore harder to select. In the case 
of émigrés from behind the Iron Curtain, decimated and 
scattered_as they are, with the best of them ground down 
with terrifying speed by the weight of circumstances, such 
a mechanical technique of selection is especially likely to 
reject the most valuable elements. 

Thus, between Europe and America the principal bridge 
—-and, at the same time, barrier—is a bureaucracy armed 
with the most modern technical equipment and tons of 
paper. Faith in references and questionnaires, in more 
references and more paper, paper that is always more 
important than any human being, gives an enormous 
number of tragically bad results. 

According to the notes that Kafka left for the final 
chapter of his unfinished novel, The Castle, the hero of 
the book was to die of exhaustion before he obtained the 
permit to live in the village to which the administration of 
the Castle had invited him. Kafka was a prophet. The 
Americans whom I admired in their own land because 
they showed such youthful fraternity, such freedom {zom 
the sclerosis of formalism, give the impression in Europe 
of archdiplomats entrenched in archbureaucracy. I re- 
member my delightful GIs dancing on the Paris Métro 
platform, my friend of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and I long for such as they to show Europe what 
young America is. 
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Randall Jarrell’s Choleric Criticism 


Reviewed by Robert Phelps 


Writer, lecturer; contributor 
to the New York “Times” 


Poetry and the Age. 
By Randall Jarrell. 
Knop}. 271 pp. $4.00. 


WueEN I read the weekly book 
reviews, there are half-a-dozen writers 
whose names my eye is always peeled 
for, and whom I admire, apart from 
their other work, for the nimble way 
in which they make occasional jour- 
nalism serve their own purposes. 
None of these—they would include 
James Agee, W. H. Auden, Robert 
Graves, Rayner Heppenstall, Randall 
Jarrell, Kenneth Rexroth, Allen Tate 
—are Official Critics. They do not 
maintain criteria or calibrate mean- 
ings. If what they write may be 
called criticism at all, then it is 
criticism for their own sakes. They 
speak as private persons, with in- 
tuitions, needs, prejudices of their 
own. They are not deliberately eccen- 
tric, but they have truth inside them, 
and a book review is one more 
chance to get some of it out. They 
live with visions, to which their 
tastes and insights are obedient. 
They write as subjects; therefore, 
asses sometimes call them unobjec- 
tive. 

The least charitable, not necessar- 
ily the most intelligent, but certainly 
the most fluent, funny and infuriat- 
ing of these is Randall Jarrell. On 
the printed page, he is as replete a 
personality as Dr. Johnson, and I 
hope somebody has been scribbling 
a diary about his spoken comments 
all these years. He has mannerisms, 
tone and inflexions all his own. (Has 
any writer since Firbank used italics 
more liberally?) 

Jarrell has read, apparently, every- 
thing. There is nothing he lacks the 
temerity to say. He has monstrous 
ease, and when he does not have a 
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great deal to say he finds so many 
vivid ways of repeating it that he 
gives an impression of being in- 
exhaustible. His sense of his own 
authority is as innocent and invul- 
nerable as a baby’s; there is no one 
he will not admonish. Nor, excepting 
Pound, has any other contemporary 
of comparable range and _ insight 
been so tempted to gratuitous abuse. 
(His review of The Age of Anxiety 
is as frankly rancid a comment as 
I’ve read.) 

This ought to make him intoler- 
able, but something even greater than 
his spleen exists by its side: a love, 
a deep, joyous, harrying. puristic 
passion for the poetry that can hap- 
pen in language. If Jarrell can 
traduce, he can also praise. His ex- 
tremes are equidistant from a rarely 
frequented center, and when his 
dowsing rod trembles over true 
poetry, we get the quality of paean 
he raised to Robert Lowell, or the 
essays on Walt Whitman and Cor- 
bierre. 

The twenty-one assorted articles in 
Poetry and the Age (an imprecise 
title, incidentally, since it is on the 
“age” and its relation to the poetry 
in its midst that Jarrell has the least 
to say) make a book to be put on 
the same shelf with Robert Graves’s 
Common Asphodel or Rayner Hep- 
penstall’s Double Image or Allen 
Tate’s Reason in Madness, i.e., a 
book to be read and re-read, because 
in it a man is living and not merely 
professing the fact that other men 
have lived. This acknowledged, how- 
ever, I think it is worthwhile point- 
ing out what seems to me to be 


Jarrell’s most persistent limitation, 
Reading any of his pieces, [| al: 
ways have the impression of being 
stationary. The two longer essays 
included here—one on obscurity in 
modern poetry, the other on criti 
cism—are good examples. One thing 
is said, and then developed by in- 
tensification. There is wit, passion, 
truth; but when we have finished 
reading, we have hardly budged. We 
only know what, never why. We have 
been assured that poets are obscure, 
that young writers are fatally obsessed 
by criticism, But we have no hint of 
speculation as to why, as to whal 
other factors in human experience 
may be causally involved. No red 
perspective has been ventured. 
Again, Jarrell’s introduction 
William Carlos Williams flows over 
and around its subject like wat 
making an exact, vivid, minute im 
pression. It praises—rashly, freshl), 
winningly. It dares to list William: 
best poems. But the image of Wil 
liams, persuasive and memorable it 
itself, is then left in isolation, 
related to the language or psychology 
or self-consciousness of the world he 
is a part of. Jarrell calls him the 
“America of poets.” But to my know 
ledge he has never—as, say. Auder 
has in an introduction to Henn 
James—wondered about why # 
American is whatever we mean whe! 
we use the word. In Jarrell’s visio" 
there is no higher ground, no greaté 
and greater wholes. Or if there 4” 
he is still too concerned with p# 
ticulars, which he_ perceives wit 
uncanny sureness, to bother W! 
them. But buy his book anyway: 
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The Soviets in Germany 


Soviet Economic Policy in Postwar Germany. 


Ed. by Robert Slusser. 


Research Program on the U.S.S.R. 184 pp. $2.25. 


Tue Forp Founpation’s Research 
Program on the U.S.S.R. has made 
an interesting contribution to the 
study of Soviet Occupation policies 
in Germany. The book consists of 
seven chapters, each by a Soviet DP 
formerly connected with the Occu- 
pation administration. 

A lieutenant-colonel of the supply 
troops reports on requisitions and 
the dismantling of German industry. 
“Trophy brigades” set up at division 
and army level ravaged the country, 
but embezzlement, graft and bureau- 
cratic bungling thwarted the plans. 
“Barely one-quarter of the dismantled 
equipment could be handled current- 
ly for shipment to the Soviet Union.” 
The rest was looted or allowed to 
tust away. Immense quantities of 
livestock were requisitioned from the 
farmers, but only one-third of the 
animals reached their destination. 
The dismantling of industrial enter- 
prises, editor Robert Slusser ob- 
serves, “was designed to achieve two 
objectives: to strengthen the Soviet 
Union and to weaken Germany.” 

In charge of this “economic dis- 
armament” was Malenkov. He soon 
got entangled in a dispute with his 
Politburo rival, the late Andrei 
Zhdanov, and with Lavrenti P. Beria 
and the present Deputy Premier, 
Anastas Mikoyan. There was no dis- 
agreement among the new empire- 
builders about the over-all plan to 
destroy Germany’s strength and turn 
her into a Soviet satellite. But the 
more subtle Zhdanov wanted to avoid 
fconomic chaos by leaving some 
large plants in Germany and trans- 
ferring them to Soviet-owned cor- 
Porations in the service of the Soviet 
fconomy. In the end, Malenkov lost 
out—this was the time of his tem- 
Porary eclipse. The development of 
18 controversy is reported here in 


; detail for the first time by a former 
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Soviet officer who was involved in it. 

Special caution was applied in the 
Sovietization of Germany in the 
field of agriculture. V. Nevsky, form- 
erly in charge of a department in the 
Agricultural Division of the Soviet 
Military Administration, presents 
these otherwise well-known develop- 
ments as seen from the Soviet side 
of the fence. Similarly, Soviet meth- 
ods of exploiting the notorious Sax- 


ony uranium mines, the solution of 
the manpower problem by MGB Gen- 
eral Maltsev, in charge of the mines. 
and the truly barbaric conditions of 
work established with the ready as- 
sistance of the East German Commu- 
nist party and labor unions, are re- 
ported by a former official of the 
mining administration. 

This little volume does not pre- 
tend to exhaust the subject of Soviet 
Occupation policy in Germany, deal- 
ing only with those aspects of which 
the authors have personal knowledge. 
But the first-hand information it pro- 
vides will be of great value to every 
student of Soviet-German relations 
and Soviet imperialist methods. 





A Catholic’s 


Nothing Is Quite Enough. 
By Gary MacEoin. 
Holt. 306 pp. $3.50. 


THIS BOOK, written by an Irish 
journalist now living in America, 
is an account of the author’s educa- 
tion for the priesthood in an Irish 
theological seminary—an experience 
which terminated, three weeks be- 
fore he was to become a priest, in the 
unexplained refusal of his superiors 
to permit his ordination. The book 
is an impressive achievement as an 
autobiography. It has also a special 
interest for readers who are curious 
about certain of the inner workings 
of the Catholic Church. 

The place of Catholics within the 
modern fellowship of men of good 
will—that vague, but precious, col- 
lectivity which today’s totalitarian 
forces have brought into being—is 
something of a puzzle to non-Catho- 
lics. The Catholic, we know, is com- 
mitted to the acceptance of authority, 
and authority over matters of belief, 
we feel, is the token by which we 
know our enemies. Yet, when the 
Catholic tells us that all men accept 
authority of one kind or another, 
and that he chooses as his authority 
a source which attributes the ultimate 
authority to God, he is not as easily 


Testament 


Reviewed by Richard Rorty 


Instructor in philosophy, 
Yale University 


dismissed as once he might have 
been. The implicit philosophical 
framework within which the vast 
bulk of modern liberal thought and 
action has taken place—a_ rather 
ramshackle structure, built out of 
elements of pragmatism, positivism 
and humanitarian romanticism—has 
begun to seem a less solid spiritual 
home as the struggle for human 
freedom has grown more intense. 

Mr. MacEoin writes neither as an 
apologist for his church nor as a 
proselytizer. Rather he speaks simply 
as a man who knows Catholicism in 
theory and practice better than the 
vast majority of his co-religionists, 
and who wishes to tell something of 
what he has seen. His book gives us 
a valuable insight into the attitudes 
of such a man toward the puzzle 
defined above; it helps us under- 
stand why the Catholic finds no 
contradiction between acceptance of 
the Church’s authority on the one 
hand, and rejection of all alternative 
restrictions on intellectual freedom 
on the other. 

The practice of Catholicism, as 
illustrated by Mr. MacKEoin’s descrip- 
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tions of his experiences as novice and 
seminarian, is important as a means 
of leading us back toward its theory. 
As a novice in an order of extreme 
strictness, he observed almost com- 
plete silence for a period of a year: 
scourging and other types of self- 
mortification were daily activities. 
Mr. MacEoin sees all these things 
from the point of view of one who 
wished wholeheartedly to achieve the 
perfection for which these were pre- 
paration, and who still sees them 
from a perspective within which this 
perfection has meaning. 

In the realm of theory, Mr. Mac- 
Eoin is able to make those of us who 
are not Catholics understand the way 
in which the internal coherence of 
the Church’s theological and philo- 
sophical doctrines, as well as the 
coherence of these doctrines with 
the practical demands which the 
Church makes, fortifies the indi- 
vidual Catholic’s sense of a place 
within an actually existent moral 
order. Seeing Catholic philosophy 
in this way, through the eyes of one 
who consciously acts on the basis 
of the support which it gives him. 
is considerably more fruitful than 
meditating on, say, Maritain’s de- 
monstration that true freedom con- 
sists in being unfree to hold errone- 
ous opinions, or the connection of 
this doctrine with the recent curbing 
of Protestant worship in Spain. 

But Nothing is Quite Enough is 
considerably more than an aid to 
understanding the contemporary 
Catholic standpoint. Its sketches of 
the author’s companions and super- 
iors in the seminary, as well as its 
section on the Galway countryside, 
are striking pieces of writing. The 
final section, which tells of the 
author’s turning from his position as 
a member of an elect group to par- 
ticipation in the affairs of men, is 
one of those memorable particular 
exemplifications of a universal con- 
flict of emotions and values which 
make us view the larger struggle 
with a heightened awareness. In 
short, this book is an honest portrait 
of an interesting man. 


The Fruitful Valley 


TVA: Democracy on the March. 
By David E. Lilienthal. 
Harper. 294 pp. $3.50. 


IN HIS PREFACE to the first edition 
of this book, David Lilienthal wrote. 
“This is a book about tomorrow.” 
But that was ten years ago. Now 
brought up to date and re-issued, 
Mr. Lilienthal’s “testament of faith” 
takes on new significance in the light 
of Interior Secretary McKay’s re- 
cently enunciated power policy. While 
the Capitol sun shines, private in- 
terests reach for public lands valued 
at over a trillion and a half dollars, 
for public mineral, grazing and tim- 
ber assets. And private power is 
measuring the prizes of the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

The author makes no pretense of 
being a disinterested observer. He 
treats of the TVA’s “grass-roots 
democracy,” as well as its material 
achievements, with fervor and some- 
times with poetry. 

One is immediately impressed by 
the size of this project. The power 
program alone is staggering. It has 
made the region the largest producer 
of power in the United States, has 
increased the consumption of elec- 
tricity in homes from 17 per cent 
below to 50-100 per cent above the 
national average, and has increased 
the rate of home electrification 375 
per cent. The many cooperative and 
community-owned companies distri- 
buting this power have prospered. 
Less well-known is the effect on 
private profits. One year after 
neighboring private companies ad- 
opted the TVA rate yardstick, five 
of the six fastest-growing power 
companies in the entire country were 
in the Southeast. Comparatively small 
firms shot to the top of the list in 
the sale of electric refrigerators. water 
heaters, ranges. 

But the power program, dams and 
steam plants do not tell the whole 
story of the area’s transformation. 
If anything could be called the “over- 
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Free-lance writer; former Associate 
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all plan” of TVA, it is two principles 
continually stressed by the author— 
integration and popular participa. 
tion. Both derive largely from the 
TVA’s large degree of autonomy— 
an autonomy which has been de. 
fended time and again against the 
interference of Federal bureaus. 
Integration has meant that all steps 
are related to the general well-being 
of the population, that flood control, 
malaria control and playgrounds are 
linked together. “Grass-roots demo- 
cracy” and cooperation with muni- 
cipal and state agencies have pro- 
duced a determination on the part 
of farmers, businessmen and even 
politicians that the TVA shall con- 
tinue, and that no change shall be 
made in its non-political set-up. 

I wish it were possible to describe 
a few of the TVA’s “by-products”— 
the new interest in communily 
government, the library services be- 
gun in one small town and since 
expanded almost 200-fold by the 
states, the decline in “low-income 
diseases,” the mechanical 
tions, the pilot-farm demonstrations. 
and so on. It is difficult to imagine 
a private concern or an agency il 
Washington performing these serv 
ices, or creating the atmosphere of 0 
operation which made them possible. 

The success of the TVA’s planners 
may be partly attributed to their 
ability to conceive and carry oil 
plans within the framework of local 
customs and conditions. They did 
not blueprint utopia on the suppos 
tion that it was to be built in @ 
unpeopled void. In a broader sense. 
our recognition of local customs and 
conditions in a thousand _ valleys 
would justify Mr. Lilienthal’s hope 
It is very clear that, although we may 
postpone it here, we cannot afford 
to forfeit internationally the tomor 
row of which he speaks. 
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Child of the Ghetto 


Adventures of Mottel the Cantor’s Son. 
By Sholom Aleichem. 
Schuman. 342 pp. $4.00. 


YippIsH is one of the most mys- 
terious and romantic languages in 
human history. No one really knows 
where it began and how it developed. 
It is the only truly common language 
the Jews in their long, two-thousand- 
year exile ever had, yet many Jewish 
leaders of thought have looked down 
upon it. It leads little better than a 
furtive existence in Israel today, 
though it is probably better under- 
stood by three-quarters of the Israeli 
immigrants than is Hebrew. It is 
having a bitter struggle for its very 
existence in America, despite the fact 
that a very large percentage of the 
5,000,000 American Jews know at 
least some Yiddish and it has clearly 
influenced the American language 
and the American stage. 

But whatever the future of the 
language may be, one thing is in- 
disputable: The literature produced 
in Yiddish during the past hundred 
years is stupendous in both quan- 
tity and quality. J. L. Peretz, Abra- 
ham Raisin, Peretz Hirshbein, the 
early Sholem Asch, and Sholom 
Aleichem, to mention only a few, can 
take their place beside Dickens, Mark 
Twain, Zola, Chekhov and Shaw. 

Perhaps the most beloved of all 
the great Yiddish writers was Sholom 
Aleichem, who died in New York in 
1916 at the age of 57. He has been 
likened to Mark Twain, for both 
were “funny men,” but otherwise 
they were really quite different. Mark 
Twain was, comparatively. a super- 
ficial commentator on life in Amer- 
ica; one must search long and in 
secret places to find many of the 
tears of living in his writings. But 
Sholom Aleichem, who could tell a 
chochme at least as well as Mark 
Twain, and whose eye never ceased 
to twinkle, yet always had a sigh for 
the vast unreason of the lot of all 
human beings, and especially for the 
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poor, struggling, yet never entirely 
despairing Jews. 

Adventures of Mottel was Sholom 
Aleichem’s last book; in fact, he left 
it unfinished. It is a thinly connected 
series of sketches of the pilgrimage 
of a nine-year-old Russian-Jewish 
boy, in the company of his widowed 
mother, his brother and sister-in-law, 
across Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land to America. Mottel is the central 
character. He bursts upon the pages 
of the book with hilarity. His father 
the cantor has died: “I don’t have to 
go to school; I don’t have to study; 
I don’t have to pray; I don’t have 
to sing. I’m free of everything. It’s 
grand to be an orphan!” 

He keeps his eyes open all the 
time and everywhere. He notes what 
a shrew his sister-in-law is; he won- 
ders why his mother is so anxious to 
bring pillows to America and comes 
to the conclusion that America must 
be the kind of country “where there 
are no pillows”; he can’t make out 
why his mother is always crying and 
why she “is always the first to hear 


bad news. Where does she get it 
from?” America fascinates him be- 
cause of all the playgrounds and 
the strange games and the dominant 
philosophy that “it’s not allowed to 
hit somebody smaller than yourself. 
Try not to love such a country!” 

Mottel is the Jewish little boy 
through and through—imaginative, 
sensitive, mischievous, yet ever con- 
scious of the burden of his Jewish- 
ness. And Sholom Aleichem put him 
down on paper as no other Jewish 
writer has done. Sholom Aleichem 
loved him and understood him; he 
grasped the full mystic meaning in 
his every smile and his every day- 
dream; and he knew the reason for 
the sudden pall of sadness that some- 
times came upon Mottel and other 
little Jewish boys of poverty-ridden 
parents. Sholom Aleichem looked 
upon the children’s world of the 
Jewish ghetto as pretty much an 
adult world, and with that insight he 
won an enduring place in the history 
of Jewish culture, for little Jewish 
boys begin life to a large extent as 
mature young men; their boyhood 
is a fleeting thing. 

The translation, a very able one, 
is by Tamara Kahana, Sholom 
Aleichem’s grand-daughter. There 
are many excellent wood engravings 
by Ilya Schor. 





READ 


Formosa Beachhead 


20 W. Jackson Bivd. 





Can Chiang Kat-shek’s forces 
regain China for the free world? 


hy Geraldine Fitch 





Here is a vivid close-up of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa. Geraldine Fitch, recently 
returned from Formosa, has spent most of her life in 
the Far East, and knows the Chiang Kai-sheks in- 
timately. She pleads for American support of the 
Chinese Nationalists as our chief Asiatic ally. $3.50 


At All Bookstores 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S | 


New Musical Comedy 


Me* Sulit 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON \KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S | 
The King and I 


with CONSTANCE. CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
NEW POPULAR PRICES! 


MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 
with MYRON 
McCORMICK ° 
ond MUSA WILLI 

Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: ye _ 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40 .20. 
Sat. Mats. : $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 2 4 incl. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, Bway & 53 Street 
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| Praises Article by 
Costa Rican President 


There is constant reason for your readers to 
appreciate the material presented in your pages 
and the form of its presentation. In the instance 
of the contribution from President Figueres of 
Costa Rica [THE New Leaver, August 31], I 
have been prompted to write him directly as 
follows: 

“Your statement in a recent issue of THE 
New LEapDER is one of the finest, most in- 
telligent, and most succinct documents of 
modern times. 

“I wish there might be better under- 
standing in this country of the points you 
make, and more voices able to express them 
with the clarity, vigor and brevity of your 
message. 

Sante Fe, N. M. WitteR BYNNER 
Recounts Communist Purge 
Methods in Spanish Civil War 

Recently, I was subpoenaed by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to testify on 
my former membership in the Young Com- 
munist League and the Lincoln Battalion of 
the International Brigade. Many of my well- 
meaning friends asked “How can you 
testify and expose your former comrades, many 
of whom were your personal friends?” 

By way of reply, I would like to cite the case 
of the man whom the world knows as “John 
Gates,” the Editor of the Daily Worker, now 
jailed under the Smith Act. I first met “Gates” 
in the spring of 1932 as Irving Regenstreif, 
when he was the organizer of the YCL unit in 
the lower Bronx. I was a member of this unit, 
and one of the younger members was a Harry P. 

In the fall of 1937, as an officer attached to 
the Russian Military Mission to Spain, I visited 
the Albacete International Brigade headquar- 
ters. Gates-Regenstreif was the commissar in 
charge of the American section. We had a 
frank discussion on conditions in the Brigade, 
and the conversation turned to mutual acquaint- 
ances and particularly to our old YCL unit 
member, Harry P. My mention of his name 
brought a frown to Gates’s face and the com- 
ment that “that louse got what he deserved.” 

“What happened?” I asked. “Did he turn 
Trotskyite and you had to liquidate him?” 

“Between ourselves, he was too much of a 
dumb kid to turn Trotskyite,” Gates replied. 
“You know, the Russians are pressing us to 
tighten discipline and separate the officers from 
the men—give officers special privileges, intro- 
duce saluting when off duty, etc. Here in the 
rear, we're having a hell of a time, especially 
with the front-line soldiers. We had to make 
a few examples, and Harry P. was one of them. 
Since then, men salute smartly when they pass 
a commissar or officer.” 

I was appalled to hear this, and, in a moment 


me: 


of human weakness, I remonstrated: “But that 
wasn’t such a heinous crime. Besides, 
you knew his family, you've 
Surely, for failure to salute 


he was 
a friend of yours; 
eaten at his house. 
or a snide remark about an officer’s fancy uni- 
form, a few days’ confinement to barracks 
would have sufficed. To shoot a man, and above 
all a friend, for such a petty offense is going 
a bit too far.” 

“Bob! I’m amazed at you!” was Gates’s reply. 
“You’re with the Russian comrades. You know 
their position that discipline means victory— 
anyone who slackens our discipline is helping 
the Fascists against our party. I recognize no 
‘petty’ There are no personal friends, 
You either serve the party or you must be 


crimes. 


wiped out.” 

Rather than have an accusing finger pointed 
at me and be stood up against the same wall 
as Harry P., I meekly changed the subject. 
Upon my return from Spain, I visited most of 
Harry’s friends in the YCL and gave them the 
facts about his death. Many refused to believe 
me, and those who did shrugged off this horri- 
ble murder with the cynical cliché: “You can’t 
make an omelette without breaking a few eggs.” 

These are American Communists, not far-off 
creatures behind the Iron Curtain. I ask all my 
friends and acquaintances: Should I have any 
moral scruples about exposing such people? 
Cleveland Rosert GLADNICK 


Broadcasts Urged Soviet Troops 
Not to Fire on German Workers 


Norbert Muhlen, in his article, “How the 
West Betrayed the East German Revolt” [THE 
New Leaver, September 7], reported that no 
efforts were made on June 17, except by “small 
groups of Russian refugees,” to appeal to Soviet 
troops, that the Russian soldiers were com- 
pletely uninformed as to what was going on, and 
that no Russian voice was permitted to inform 
them of the nature of the uprising. For the 
record, it is necessary to correct these state 
ments, 

Radio Liberation, speaking as the voice of 
the Coordinating Center for the Anti-Bolshevik 
Struggle, a coalition of anti-Communist orgati- 
zations, went into action immediately on June 
17 when the news of the East German uprising 
became known. Addressing the Soviet soldiers 
as “comrades, soldiers and officers,” the trans 
mitter, beamed to the Soviet Occupation areas. 
exhorted them not to fire on unarmed German 
workers. “The workers of East Berlin are 
fighting for the cause of all mankind and for 
delivery of the whole world, including 0 
motherland, from Communism. Help them! 
was the message poured out over and over 
again during a 24-hour-day broadcasting sessi"- 
The troops called out to quell the uprising we 
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advised: “When ordered to fire on the deraon- 
strators, remember they are not enemies of our 
country, but defenders of our own freedom.” 

The broadcast wound up with this direct 
appeal: “To fire on an unarmed crowd and kill 
your worker brothers is to betray the cause 
your fathers and brothers fought for in 1917. 
Follow their example!” 

Shortly after these appeals went on the air, 
Western news agencies began to report that 
Soviet troop units had refused to carry out 
orders to shoot at the German workers. 

New York City SPENCER WILLIAMS 
Director of Emigré Press Relations 

American Committee for Liberation 

from Bolshevism, Inc. 


The activities of Radio Liberation from 
Munich were outside the scope of Mr. Muhlen’s 
discussion, which dealt with Allied and German 
activities on the spot in Berlin. His original 
manuscript made it clear that he was referring 
to efforts to use the powerful and widely-heard 
RIAS transmitter, to man loudspeaker trucks 
on the Berlin sector borders, etc., all of which 
were stymied by Allied officialdom. 

—THE Epitors 


Opposes Making Fetish 
Of Balanced Budget 


Melville J. Ulmer’s article, “Will a Balanced 
Budget Ruin Us?” [THe New Leaper, Septem- 
ber 28], is the sanest, most intelligible and 
perceptive treatment of that subject I have read 
in some time. It makes me wish the author 
were an adviser to the Administration. 

To make a fetish of a balanced budget at 
any one time, or on a continuing basis, is the 
kind of fallacy we find in the current talk of 
Secretaries Benson and McKay about the 
“free market,” which has actually been super- 
seded by scores of continuing subsidies. It 
savors of concern for special interests when the 
good of the whole economy should be our aim. 

It’s very nice to have a balanced budget, and 
the free market is a very pleasant memory, 
but we have today’s facts to live with and 
today’s problems to solve. 


New York City T. K. Quinn 


Hails Claessens’s Book 
As Piece of Americana 
It did my heart good to read Gus Claessens’s 
book of reminiscences, Didn’t We Have Fun? 
The title itself is a testimony to the gallant 
and humane spirit of the author. The book 
deserves a place in Americana and in the 
annals of socialism. 
I was glad to see a generous review in Wil- 
liam E. Bohn’s September 14 column in THE 
New Leaner. I agree with Mr. Bohn that much 
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of the socialist movement, thanks to men like 
Claessens, has been absorbed into American 
folkways. But by no means enough has been 
thus absorbed, and I disagree vehemently with 
Mr. Bohn’s complacency on the subject. 

I do not think the socialist movement is 
quite utterly dead in America. It greatly needs 
to be revived in a form and tactics appropriate 
to this day. I believe our organization, the 
Union for Democratic Socialism, 112 East 19th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., which is not a political 
party but a kind of American equivalent of the 
Fabian Society, can help in the revival of the 
socialist movement. Those who want that re- 
vival are urged to write to Charles Taibi at 
this address. 


New York City NorMAN THOMAS 



















“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


— Journal-Amer. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








Screenploy by DANIEL TARADASH + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
ININEMANN + Produced by BUDDY ADLER + A COLUMBIA PICTURE 









CLARK GABLE - 


with GRACE KELLY 


Screen Play by JOHN LEE MAHIN - 

Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST 
ON STAGE: “MILLION DOLLAR LOOK” — Gala new rewe pro- 
duced by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





Rockefeller Center 


“MOGAMBO” 


starring 


AVA GARDNER 


color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by JOHN FORD 
+ An M-G-M Picture 
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EDITORIAL 





Nehru in Korea 


THERE WAS a storm of unrighteous indignation in UN 
circles when Korean President Khee and Foreign Minister 
Pyun protested the participation of India in the truce 
arrangements on the ground that Nehru’s government 
would aid the Communists. The indignation must be fast 
turning to chagrin. For while there can be no doubt that 
Nehru opposes the Sovietization of India, the recent events 
in the Korean demilitarized zone make it equally plain 
that his concept of “compromise” and “neutrality” in the 
international field is a course midway between the mini- 
mal requirements of democratic decency and the most 
outrageous demands of barbaric Bolshevism. 

Although the Neutral Nations Commission charged 
with disposing of the prisoner-of-war problem includes 
four other nations, the Commission’s make-up (two 
Kremlin satellites, two genuine neutrals and India) gives 
Nehru the power of decision in all situations. His govern- 
ment has used this power to enforce the Soviet concept 
of the prisoner agreement. India has: 

1. Made prisoner attendance at the “explanation”’ ses- 
sions compulsory, eight hours a day, six days a week; 

2. Permitted the Communists to break down the anti- 
Communist prisoners into small groups, and even to 
concentrate on individuals; 

3. Barred UN representatives from the sessions held to 
speed repatriation after the prisoners have already 
“changed their minds” ; 

4, Allowed Communist photographers to take pictures 
of the anti-Communist POWs, pictures which will un- 
doubtedly be used by the MVD to identify these men, 
thus permitting threats against their families; 

5. Released to the prisoners an official “explanation” 
of the neutral-zone proceedings which plainly encourages 
repatriation and discourages those prisoners who seek 
freedom; 

6. Assigned Czech and Polish doctors to treat ailing 
anti-Communist prisoners. 

It was this last Indian decision which caused the anti- 
Communist prisoners, who knew their “Soviet medicine,” 
to riot. When they did, Indian guards shot and killed 
three helpless Asians and wounded ten others. In the 
original UN debate on the truce agreement, Indian dele- 
gate V. K. Krishna Menon (see page 11) had assured 
everyone that Indian troops would not carry firearms 
into the prisoner compounds, but evidently this was 
only a bit of the “new,” inspired “Indian diplomacy.” 

The reaction of Nehru’s government and the Indian 
press to the slaying of the Asian prisoners was also 
significant. As recounted in an excellent dispatch by 
Robert Trumbull to the New York Times, in 1952 most 
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Indian officials and newspapers sympathized deeply with 
the Communist prisoners who rioted against the UN at 
Koje and other camps. They charged the United States 
and South Korea with deliberate and systematic cruelty 
against these POWs, and pooh-poohed reports that the 
riots were deliberately organized by Soviet and Com- 
munist officials outside the camps. A year later, when 
South Korea enabled 27,000 anti-Communist Koreans to 
escape to freedom, Indian officialdom was furious; many 
demanded the recapture of the prisoners, some even 
spoke of imprisoning the Government of Korea. Now, 
when 95 per cent of the remaining prisoners have made 
their anti-Communist sentiments crystal clear, the Indians 
say that these POWs were “brain-washed” by “agents of 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek,” and speak of 
establishing firmer “discipline” over them. Small wonder 
that Vishinsky confines himself to mild statements on 
this issue; Nehru is speaking for him. 

In view of this behavior, it is indeed fortunate that 
the U. S. delegation at the UN, led by Ambassador Lodge, 
succeeded in barring India from the projected political 
conference on Korea. For Nehru’s behavior in Korea 
nowadays is strikingly reminiscent of the conduct of the 
prewar dictators of Poland and Hungary, who, instead of 
bolstering democratic Czechoslovakia during the Munich 
crisis, placed additional pressure on her to capitulate. 
For all his contempt for freedom-loving Chinese and 
Koreans, we sincerely hope that Nehru does not suffer 
the fate of Smigly-Rydz and Horthy. 


Non-Aggression Pacts 


ApLAI STEVENSON has followed Winston Churchill and 
Konrad Adenauer in proposing that the Western Allies 
offer a non-aggression pact to Soviet Russia. Because 
the idea of offering such a pact is a lot sounder than the 
pact itself could be in present circumstances, the sugges- 
tion cannot be considered a serious policy. 

The main purpose of such an offer is a worthy one, 
namely, to reassure the anti-war forces in Russia that 
the West, and especially Germany, will contemplate no 
aggressive action toward Russia. Such reassurance is, 
indeed, constantly needed, although the offer of a pact 
would not in itself accomplish wonders. 

But what if the Kremlin took up the offer and promised 
to sign a picus paper pledging it to sweet ways? The 
Yalta agreement was a non-aggression pact of sorts, but 
it did not prevent the Communists from imposing control 
by force over Eastern Europe. The Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1945 seemed, on paper, to settle everything, but it 
did not prevent the Kremlin from giving maximum mili- 
tary assistance to the forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of China. If now we signed a non-aggression pact 
with the Kremlin unconditionally, we would not be 
guaranteeing European security. On the contrary, we 
would help build up the pressure for relaxation of our 
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defenses without inducing the slightest relaxation in the 
Kremlin’s; at the same time, of course, we would be 
giving our tacit approval to the continued enslavement 
of Eastern Europe. On the other hand, if the Kremlin 
took up our blanket offer and we then proposed certain 
proper conditions for a pact, many would assume that, 
unless those demands were met, we did, indeed, intend 
aggression. 

Thus, the Stevenson proposal is primarily a propaganda 
move, although a good one perhaps. Our own suggestion 
for a more serious policy is to bring into being the 
European Defense Community and the European Political 
Community, and to make those communities very easy for 
any free people to join. Then it will be clear on both 
sides of the Elbe that Kremlin dictatorship is the sole 
obstacle to peace in Europe. 


Justice Warren 


THE APPOINTMENT of Earl Warren as Chief Justice of 
the United States was unique in that it was the first since 
the administration of George Washington to be made 
while Congress was in recess. Nevertheless, the reputation 
as a middle-of-the-roader which Mr. Warren enjoys in 
both parties makes his confirmation a certainty. The 
cnly serious objection is his lack of experience as a 
Federal judge, but some of our ablest Supreme Court 
Justices have also lacked such experience. 

Justice Warren’s immediate problem will be to re- 
establish the harmony of the Court, which has been dis- 
rupted for several years now. But history will tend to 
judge him by his action on the crucial civil-rights cases 
which will be argued before the Court on December 5. 
He and his colleagues will be asked to rule on the entire 
pattern of segregated public education; whatever their 
decision, its repercussions will be momentous. Let us 
hope the influence of the new Chief Justice is used to 
render a wise and humane decision. 


The Yankee Monopoly 


THE FIFTH STRAIGHT World Championship just won by 
the New York Yankees seems to some observers a triumph 
of monopolistic efficiency. New York money, it is argued. 
gets the best players, and so, barring freaks, the Yanks 
will never lose. We condemn this pessimism about our 
competitive system and say that skill and daring have 
made the Yankees supreme. The Cleveland club has the 
capacity to earn more money than the Yanks, and has 
done so under imaginative management. Branch Rickey’s 
knowing direction brought first the Cardinals, then the 
Dodgers. some of the finest players of our age. Just this 
season, the new Milwaukee club set a major-league at- 
tendance record. Where there is skill, there is a way: 
The great Yankee record is a challenge to the other 
captains of the baseball industry to do better. 
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Frangois Bondy 2 France’s Hour of Decision 
Richard Armour 4 Greetings 
William E. Bohn § The Home Front 
Victor Kay 6 What Happened in Iran 
John Herling 8 Report on the AFL 
11 Who Is Krishna Menon? 
Joseph Czapski {2 An East European Views 
America 


Writers and Writing 
Robert Phelps |6 Randall Jarrell’s Choleric 
Criticism 
Simon Wolin |7 The Soviets in Germany 
Richard Rorty {7 A Catholic’s Testament 
Paula Goldberg \8 The Fruitful Valley 
Charles Angoff 19 Child of the Ghetto 


20 Dear Editor 
22 Editorial 
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Signed contributions do not necessarily represent 
the views of THE New Leaver. We wetcome a variety 
of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
Editorial Offices: 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. Telephone: Algonquin 5-8844. Price 15 cents. 
Subscriptions $5 a year; Canadian $6; Foreign $7. 
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You Must Help Us Now... 


- e« e if you want The New Leader to continue, if you don't want to see us retrench in 
the face of rising production costs. Last spring, we suffered a permanent, uniform 17- 
per-cent rise in production costs. We refused to raise our prices. We appealed for cash 
contributions and that helped some. We 
trimmed pages from our summer issues and that ¥ 
helped a little, too. But we know that the Among Our 1953 Contributors 
only way to lick those costs is greater circu- 
lation—MORE READERS, 

For several weeks, we've been asking you 
to stake three of your friends to trial sub- 
scriptions to The New Leader. If even half 
of you had responded to this offer, we'd be 
well on the way to solvency. We're not worried 
about your friends staying with us once 
they've received The New Leader; our rate of 
renewals is one of the highest in the nation. 
But we must reach them first. 

Many of our friends have responded to this 
offer, and we have gotten hundreds of new 
readers. But we need THOUSANDS of them to keep 
going full-scale in these critical times. 
Will you help us NOW: 











Bernard Baruch Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. Sen. Estes Kefauver 
James Burnham George F. Kennan 
Harry J. Carman John J. McCloy 

Norman Cousins Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
Eimer Davis Malcolm Muggeridge 
Irving Dilliard Reinhold Niebuhr 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas Ernst Reuter 

Irwin Edman Denis de Rougemont 
José Figueres Ignazio Silone 
Sen.Ralph E.Flanders Upton Sinclair 

Henry F. Grady Ordway Tead 

W. Averell Harriman Norman Thomas 

Sidney Hook Arnold J. Toynbee 

G. F. Hudson Gen. Albert Wedemeyer 




















Accept This Special Offer . . . 


es For a total of $5, give three of your friends 27 issues of THE New LeapeEr—Each 
of them will receive 27 issues for $1.67. An extraordinary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. 


My Name 


Address 








